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College students who have clear igoals f cr careers in 

rnagejsent, -law, medicine, and teaching have a pressing 
proficient in writing, speaking,' Ijlstening, and ' 
e they should coTitinue the reading and analysis of 
iterature rhat ^hcy fcegan in -high schocl, they should 
their latent poweT*s l,n the other dimensions, especially 
speaking, aijd shoul'd learn the basic techniques and 
professional wti ting* and reading as well. Exercises 
as many of the four skills as possible have proven to be 
ed by students a'hd very efficient in increasing overall 
nquage skills.. Two typical assignments— interviewing and 
i3pXustrate hojf the student is required- to produce 
ful communication using several skills in conjunction, 
e pe4agogy is shewn by,, growth in syjitactic maturity, 
emphasis, documentation, and student confidence. 
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^. • CREATING A REASjON 16 WRITE: ' 

DYNAMIC COMMUNICATION EXERCISES FOR p"R(JFESSIONALLY-ORIENTED STUDENTS 

by 

George P. E.'Meese* 

By way of preface, I woiild li^k6 to note that my situation in the Engineering 
Sj^hool of the University of Virginia is probably^ unlike other situatiotfs^that a 

humanities teacher might face elsewhere ^.n thfe 'nation. We do not grant degrees in 

* • • 

our dlii^lpline; we are strictly a service department; we have no graduate students; 

my eighd colleagues and I are taskedjby the engineering faculty wltji improving the 

communications skills of st^iderits who are planning to enter prof^^ssional careers* 

These students predominantly will become engineers, but they typically enter several 

other professions as wtfll. Because' of* the special situation in which we work, I have 

. . .■ > ♦ 

Mr * 

tried to generalize my comments about our pedagogy in-order that you jnight f iAd more 

information that can be re^idily applied in your own setting* \ 

|:j^-v^Vhe program that 1 wil]^ discuss .here *is» wholly consistent with the recommenda- 

tions made by several researchers who are studying the on-thte-job practices and 

n6^ds pf writers and speakers in^echnic*al disciplines. Those of 'you with interest 

in the field of technical communication should find the wotk of G. Douglas Meyers, 

Benjamin Glassner., Dl;cie Goswathi, Barrie Van Dyck, and John D. Gould especially 

» 

helpful for the mariy^ practical suggestions they have offered to make our instruction 

^ • ' I 

coftsiatent with emp^irical findings about writing and speaking in professional settings. 



%Dv. ^eeoe io Aeeiatant Profeeeor of j/umanitie& and Chairman of Fir&t^ 
Year Cbmmniaation at th^ School of Engineering and Applied Science^ Thornton 
Halls Univereity of Virginia^ Charlotteoyille^ Virginia 22^01. Thie paper ie an 
edited ver(fii>onjof remarka delivered dur/ng aonaurrent deoeion F-2?s ''Careere, ao j 
Contenp in ^reahmn Compoaition. ^ ^ 



senior colleagues, Drs, Joseph Vaughan, Luther Y. Gore, 0, Allan Giannlny 

and 1*. Graham Hereford, developed our program a ft^ many years of experience in the 

engineering school and in consulting work with practicing prof essionals • | 

Two features of ^our program are central and provide distinctive learning 

enperiencea for our students: 

^ * 
^ 1^ every, assignment requires the students actively to use at least two 
kinds of communication skills. 

,* ^ ^ ' 

2) every communication that students' produce gets reviewed by bot^ theirs 
fellow fclassmates and the instructor* 



These centrp features should be kept in mind, since they underlie all of the par- 
ticular activities discussed below. 



The St\idents ' ' ' ' • *^ 

Professors who are riot f&miliar with* professionally-oriented students may not 
realize the challenge that such^ students pose for the convent iortally-trained teacher 
of communications. Many students have a hostile or defensive attitude toward "the 
humanities'' or "English"; they may have found their greatest weaknesses in high 
school were ia our subjects., while their strengths emerged in \he sciences. -Many 

« If 

have ele^cted care^ers in technical fields precisely because of an aversion to the 
work of writing and the scary eUcposure of one's self that is public speaking. 
{Naturally we avoid exacerbating their fears, and we are ve^y careful not to attack 
all of the positive feelings they have, toward their futures- as engineers and 
engineering mandgeVs. We support and eficouragei thjgiir emerging sense of becoming 
"prof ess^ional technologists. " 



Students in professional ptograms^are vpry highly motivated. These freshmen 
arc all too aware that over the aext ten-to--twenty years, there will be about* ten 



jobs /than t 



4 

percent more engineering jobs^fhan there are new graduates to fill them. ^ Typical 

* . ' ■* 

starting salaries ^this year are about twenty-two thousand dollars fdr a fresh 
Jbachelor of scit^nce with no work^exper ience. These most sanguine prospects provide 
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or tha f Iraic-^ 



1 "V 

enormous motivation for tha f iraic-year student to do well. 

The students ai^e goal -oriented. They know where they.are^ going four* years 
from now. It is difficult if not lUTpossible to get them to change their fram^ of 
reference from future rewards to* t^lie^pleasures of the present-tense learning p 



rocess. 



1; 



* Professional Communication 

1 



« « 



The Immediate problem we teachers face Is that these eager and energetic students 

•V 

have a very narraw repertoire of communication skills . In writing, they haye done 
some expository pieces, some analyses of Imaginative literature, perhaps some'creatlve 
writing, but none have done technical writing of the type the*r careers »wlll require; 
few have any sense of what "professional." writing might be. Less than five percepf-^ 
have been given any systematic training in public speakingN ^dr informal oral discourse. 
Some students have done extensive reading , but even those who come f-rom homes where 
their mother or father is in a technical professlort have never read t he jir parents' 
Journals or trade magazines. No students have been given instruction, in' listening^. ' ( 
^hey do not see each other as credible peei; ^rltics ; the only person they respect 

r evaluation of. their work is their teacher (we ace seeing some Intrease recently 

( ' • • 

in those who have had 'experience with peefl-criticisq^ in high school, but they still 

constitute a tiny minority). , , 



One of the mos^: pressing requirements our students will fac^ just four short 
years after freshman composition, will be to communicate professionally in what 
they SQ quaintly call the real world. What ts involved iil||||prof essional commynicat ion"? 
What will our students have to be able to do? 

^ . * - 

First, professional communication is almost always purposeful , with a high 

premium on efficiency . While exploratory or speculative writ ing *^does figure among 

t 

the types used by prof essionalB>, and while some researchers suggest that free-writing 

is desirable in management's decision processes, almost all communication is produced 

' \ 

to get a specific task accomplished, with clearly understood/^schemes of reference. 
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support, aad style. , 

\ * . ^' . » ' 

Professionals conununicatlon is authoritative . By definition, a professional 

is a person whp claims special authority by virtue of hij3 or her practice of a • 
learned art. The speech-acts of professionals, to borrow a concept from John. Searle, 
create their personalities, their working ethos, in a way that involves social st'atus- 
clalming. The establishment of ideas that can carry the force of professional 
influence and gain favored reception by others depends wholly on the ability of .the' 
writer or speaker to Express them, in th^ ''professional idiom" appropriate to the ' 
situation. . ' ^ 

ft * 

• • ^ ** 

; Claiming special status in society necessitates acceptance of special responsi- 
bilities. Professional communication *is thus subject to rigorous review and criticism 
by 'peers. The communications attending peer review are a hybrid genre of evaluativ^l^ 
language, often exercised under Implicit but powerful rtiles, and often involving very* 
se>:ious consequen-f es for those who cannot articulate their positions. Students who 
have no knowledge of the dimensions and implications of p'eer-review communication, 
and who have never expecienced the dynamics of a peer-review exchange, are at consider- 
able risk in the first — and crucially important — years of th^ir careers ♦ 

Professional communication is' dynamic . The language ojj professionals is 
power-in-:action; professionals wield power through language. The engineering-physics 
distinction between static and dynamic energy nicely demonstrates the contrast: a 
self-contained idea is likfe the potential in a static object, but aifexpressed idea 
turns that potential into a force that gets a job done. 



« 



^ Pedagogy ' • 

Professionals do not dee themselves, typically, as "technical writers," or 
"public speakers," or "journal authors^''' They probably do not think about their 



language vHlle they are using it, or identify themselves as experts in the use of 
language. Paying attention to language is something they did back in school. 
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So we teachers n^ed to ingrain a repertoire of appropriate language uses that will 
.be automatic and that will serve the real needs of jour students in their careers. 
Our design of communication lessons therefore tends to. keep matters of theory out 
• Of the classroom, , and we- in^ead emphasize practice: talking about language is sub- 
ordinate to> using it. ^ ' . * . , 

Corporations have been aware for sorile time of the inefficiencies that attend 
, workers who cannot or do not listen well. You may. have seen the new series of 
commercials by the Sperry Corporation that stress tte^virfues of a company that 
teaches its employees to listen. Recognizing that good listening habits are not 
among our students' skills as they come to college, we spend considerable time 
teaching techniques. of active listening. 

We teach speaking, both formal public address that typically h^a been relegated 

to departments of speech, ^nd the forms of speech that serve other job" needs,, such 

' . . . . % . 

as conferences, oral instructions, oral abstracting, and impromptu persuasion. 

Our instruction in wri^iing. follows procedures that are familiar to most of ^ 

you in the audience^ ap I won't elaborate on them. One Jdist Jnguishing feature of 

the writing portion of our course is our attention to the role of visualization" in 

technical communication. Successful. exchange of ideas and information in the tech^ 

nlcal professions nearly always depends upon the ability of the cpmpoi^er to give 

the receiver some clear visualization of the central concepts. Our students read 

materials that are supported by good illustrations, graphs, charts, and the like, 

and they are expected to exercise their Imagination^ to invent good visuals for 

their own papers. We spend some time on the. use of visual metaphor as well 

realizing that the questio^ "Do you get the picture?'*^s a;i excellent test of 

shared understanding. Incidentally, you can get excellent help for free from the 

3M Company on tjje use of visuals in professional communication; their reprea«ntatives 

give w^kshops tailored to your situation t-hat are free of commercial Aiphasls. 

') . ' '■ 6 . - 



How can any English teacher expj^ to cover technical reading, writing, 

listening, speaking, indy^isualiza t ion, and peer criticism in a single, thfee- 

' ' \ ... , ' 

semester-hour course? ' . • 

« 

,We try to design a pedagogy that keeps student^ active in all uses of l^guage 
as much as possible. I said at the beginning of this talk that .evyy assignment 
requires at least two forms of language use, but often there are four or more things 
going on at onc6. Each individual skill— say, public speaking --qbm^sjjp for explibit 
attention in its turn, but the other skills are always in action. 

# 

1 

^ t 

The Research Interview * 

One exercise that^equires use»of the full communications repertoire is the . * 
research interview project. We ask students to JjiteryieW a graduate student or a ' 
professor in one of the ten engineering disciplines4f our school, to discover what 
is going on in' the school'sfclabbratories, and what research is in progress. Students 

« 

do not have any clear sense of what engineering research is when they come to our 
classes; they have been through a general prientation, but they hkve not i-hvestigated 
any single field in any depth at all. The project serves the students' Ijmnedikte and 
long-range needs, because it fortes them to gather factual information abojiit their 
prospective majors, which they will declare five months later, and because they-get a' 
sense of engineering work that they would not have otherwise until their design 
courses in their third or fourth years. Thus we tap 'a natural source of energy, 
the students' interest in their own fut,ures, to sustain the work in communications * 
about those futures, \ * 

Before conducting their interviews,^ students have to research the discipline 
they' have chosen; they examine journals in' the library, go to department secretaries 
for literature about the departments and biographies of the professors. They >}^isit 
the laboratories and talk Informally with undergraduate majors. In our Classes, 
we conduct workshops on Interviewing techniqu6s and we trade ideas about ^appropriate 



questions* The actual intarj^ews are held ^during short appointments, with no 
processor having to spend more than forty-five minutes (three interviews of fifteen^ 
minutes each); no tape-recorders are permitted, because students are expected to 
use their listening Skills to retain pertinent information. Students adapt their 
research and interview materials to a formal extemporaneous oral presentation. Th^ 
oral reports are videotaped, and all reports are supported^ by visual aids of ^the , 
type I am using in this talk today (flip' charts and overhead t Ansparencies) . After 
giving their oral reports, the students write up a report of theUr invest igat ion, 
using their learning about the'dif f erent function? of oral and written media to 
expand tHose areas of their work that were inappropriate for oral presentation. * , 
Throughout the oral and written steps of the project, peer evaluations, active 
listening, ^nd abstracting are. taking place among those not speaking or writing. 
Class members receive feedback on nearly everything they do from their classmates; 
there is never any question* about how a speech was heard, because the speaker ^gets 
a written abstract and suggestions for improvement from his or her audience. Written 
reports are read and evaluated by classmates, either in writing or in a round-table 
discussion. The final step in the project is self-evaluation; students are' asked to 
write a description of. their learning and an evaluation pf their success relative to 
others whose work they have heard and read. Occasijjnally , students discover that 
the field they had pJLanned to enter is not as attractive as one a classmate discussed; 
sometimes, students attract friends to work in their fields. *These changes are 
interesting to our faculty not simply because the career decisions are importjant to 
individuals, but because the students are so tjioroughly involved in each other *s 

M 

communications. The peers take each other -seriously, listen attentively, criticize 
pointedly, and take justifiable pride in the craftsmanship of their communications. 

Abstracting 

Teachers typically think of abstracting as a writing task. I have decided to . 



include it among ray exaraples because its aasociation with writing would normally 

blind teachers to alternative applications of the abstracting skill. In our program 

where we are always seeking to exercise at least two skilly in every assignment;, 

ai)stracting takes on a broader function than just tfie production of a summary, to 

head up a dissertation or forjnal report. Students) technical careers are served .by 

our teaching of the American National Standards Institute (ANSI) requirements, for 

descriptive and informative abstracts; most prof essional 'journals' and trade raagazine 

in engineering and applie<i science follow these^requirements with only minor raodi- 

fications. Having mastered the ability to-extrace raajor concepts and linesof 

reasoning from often heavily documented and profusely illustrated readings, the 

students have internalized a communication skill o5 considerable potential power. 

We tap this skill by having students abstract each other's oral or written work in 

"oral abstracts", and we teach them how tp listen for Important information in panel 

presentations and class, discussions. Because good abstrakinfe ny^st be sensitive to ■ 

.structure, rhetorical slant, context, logic, and overali^urpose^f a commlinicat ion, 

students who practice it in all language use^s- soon develop a much raore subtle under- 

standing of organization, appropriate tone, style, and the like. The efficiency 
^ \ .1 / ■ 

. of their own uttdrances, which I raention^J^efire as a raajor concern in professional 
Communication, .increases raarkedly. v 

V 

Benefits of Dynaraic Communication Exercises 

The work is dynamic in several senses: We tap the energV that is latent in the 
students' personal raotives; we force every student to play an active role in the 
class, in^the school, and in the transactions of language that becorae a personal, 
style^empered by professional ethos; the language our students use functions to 
accomplish raore than self-expression, it is purposeful language that conveys informa- 
tion and gets Jobs accoraplished. ' \ Y * ' 



Students confidence in their use of language increase^ dramatically , Far 
too many of our students have been told to go into a scientific or technical 
career because they are weak in verbal s.kills» These frestunen are shy and reticent, 
as anyone would be when askfed to perform his or her weakest skills in front of a 



critical audience. By changing the language-learning task from explicit learning 

• . ■ / 

of theory and abstractions about language to active exercising of language that 
works, we remofVe'the threatening aspects of the process and help the students to, 
feel bettem about their language at the same time, ^ 

Students' lemming is applied iifimediately outside the communication clas^roonli^ 
Reading in all courses is Improved by having learned abstracting 'S||tills; class 
discussions in other subject areas benefit from better articulation of ideas and * 
bettir^ attentiveriess to others; report writing is better organized and better 

4 

illustrated and supported. 

Skills that can be measured by conventional means improve rapidly. For 
example, we are witnessing a change in T-unit length from that typical of high,- 
school graduates to tha^ typical of "mature writers" after only one semester of ^ 
^nst;^ction — without using sentence-combining strategies (pre-lnstruct ion 14*9;^ 
post-instruction 17*5, with significantly improved ^riat ion in unit length)* This 
appears to be more than one year *s jgrowth in syntactic maturity in ab^ut four months' 



work. * 

We ar^ not, sure yet that any one feature of pedagogy is responsible for these 
igalns, and it may be impossible, given the number of variables jlp our system, ever 
to ^localize any ''key" to success. Although we are studying and evaluating our 
efforts constantly, we* suspect that t)(i(e real source of accelerated growth of our ^ 
students skills lies in an area inaccessible to scientific hieasifr^ment : the faculty' 
respect for ttj^ students' professional orientation, and the students' respect for 
the usefulness of the language that they exercise in our classes. 
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